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The purity of monastic tradition found an enemy of
another sort in the mystic doctrines leading to Hesychasm,
which deeply troubled the peace of Mt. Athos. The life of
solitude and contemplation (Hesychia) had long formed part
of Byzantine religion, though it will be remembered that
St. Basil, while not forbidding eremitism, did not wish to see
an increase in the number of hermits, and that Justinian's
legislation was inspired by a similar desire. Hermits or
hesychasts were regarded as belonging to the highest grade
of the monastic life. To become one was a privilege reserved
for those coenobites who had given proof of their sanctity
and were farthest advanced in perfection. St. Athanasius,
the founder of the Lavra, stipulates in his Rule that out of
120 monks only five shall be permitted to live the life of a
solitary, that is, to withdraw into separate cells in order to
give themselves up to prayer and meditation whilst remain-
ing under the control of the abbot. In the fourteenth century,
thanks mainly to Gregory the Sinaite, daring theories, not
unlike those of the Indian fakirs, spread among these soli-
taries and other independent hermits concerning the vision
of the Divine Light and the mechanical methods for its
attainment. The system may have developed from the
mysticism of the celebrated Simeon, the New Theologian
(pb. 1022), in combination with the extravagant theories of
the Massaliani and Bogomils. The Calabrian monk Barlaam
vigorously attacked these aberrations, but they found a
defender, at least so far as concerns the theological side of
the system, in Gregory Palamas. A lengthy controversy
followed and much polemical writing. Councils debated the
matter. It was Palamas who prevailed, and with him pre-
vailed also Hesychasm, though freed from some of the more
grotesque features which had proved attractive to rude and
simple natures. But Hesychasm was incompatible with a
healthy spirituality or a reasonable asceticism, and it is to
this day a running sore in the body of Greek monasticism.
It has been impossible to ignore the harmful germs that in
the course of centuries have threatened the existence and
lessened the vitality of the great institution of monasticism,
though without succeeding in destroying it, but the defects
which we have been obliged to record did not prevent it